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this brotherhood is still the figure of the 
Son of God, "a first-born among many 
brothers." 

The elements in the central idea just 
outlined have always been present in 
some form in Christian experience. In 
all the centuries of subtle theological 
discussion more or less convincing about 
points more or less important, Christian 
hearts of men, women, and children 
have felt the purifying, redeeming power 
of the spirit of Jesus, leading them into 



larger faith in the Heavenly Father and 
in each other; they have been doing 
together, on at least some small scale of 
co-operation, their daily work, as a task 
set for them by God; they have stood 
by their dead expecting to live with 
them again sometime and somewhere. 
The eager readiness with which these 
conceptions leap into the larger place 
made for them by modern thought may 
fill the heart of the Christian thinker 
and preacher with devout enthusiasm. 
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Christians are interested in politics as never before. The desire for human welfare 
on its moral as well as its economic side is the new factor which is everywhere transforming 
political life. In the very nature of the case the church is deeply concerned in this chan- 
ging order. But what should be its relations with politics ? How far may church and 
state mutually affect each other 1 An intelligent answer to such questions must spring 
from a knowledge of the history of the church's relations with political movements in the 
past. In the series of articles of which this is the first Professor Hall will sketch what 
this relationship has been as the basis for any judgment as to what it should be. 



Politics was not in the foreground 
of early Christian thought. The class 
among whose members Christianity was 
making headway was politically and 
socially too weak, too unorganized and 
obscure to take any very vigorous inter- 
est in statecraft. Moreover, the "age" 



was so soon to pass away, and the pres- 
ent duty of individual preparation for 
the coming "age" so pressing, that 
proclamation of the advancing reign of 
God and personal purification in antici- 
pation of the coming judgment swal- 
lowed up all else. Nevertheless this very 
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proclamation was politically of profound 
importance, and in fact was both radical 
and revolutionary. 

The Radicalism of Jeans 

Christianity was no message of social 
patchwork, no program of gentle social 
amelioration by gradual reform. It 
doomed the present age, with its kings 
and princes, its rich men and rulers, its 
pride and despotism, to eternal destruc- 
tion. Jesus felt there could be no com- 
promise. Men could not serve God and 
Mammon (Matt. 6:24). Faith in this 
kingdom meant for Jesus and his earliest 
followers the abandonment of all the 
values that were linked with the ambi- 
tions of the ordinary life (Luke 14:33; 
Matt. 10:34-39). The world as Jesus 
knew it was condemned (Matt. 24:3-5; 
Mark 13:5-37). Not even the tremen- 
dous indictment by the Apocalypse of 
John of Rome and Caesarism exceeds the 
revolutionary fury that echoes in the 
words ascribed to Jesus by both Mark 
and Matthew and abundantly empha- 
sized by Luke. Nothing would survive 
that judgment, neither the throne of the 
Caesars nor yet the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem (cf. also John 4:21). Even the 
famous answer so often misinterpreted, 
"Render to Caesar the things that be 
Caesar's, and to God the things that be 
God's," was really revolutionary. It 
put God and Caesar, where Jesus really 
considered them, at the two poles. This 
age was Caesar's, the judgment and 
coming age was God's. Men had to live 
their lives, it was true, in this age, but 
they were to live them as in stern quest 
for the new age, and were to go forth 
unhampered by any of the old age's am- 
bitions. God and his justice were alone 

1 Cf. the author's Messages of the Synoptic 



worth while, and he who found these 
would have all the other values of life 
added unto him (Matt. 6:33). It was 
Jesus who exclaimed, "Let the dead bury 
their dead, go thou and proclaim the 
kingdom." God's reign and Caesarism 
had for Jesus nothing in common. There 
was no use drawing a sword to destroy 
individuals, the messengers of Caesar, 
they who lived by the sword died by the 
sword, but in due time God must judge 
and reign. This zeal for God and his 
righteousness was to grow and spread 
until all who were children of God had 
heard the message and then the kingdom 
would come as a thief in the night and a 
new earth and an age of purity and peace 
would dawn. The misnamed "Sermon 
on the Mount" is a later compilation of 
the constitution and morals of that new 
age drawn from several discourses of 
Jesus given at different periods of his 
ministry. 1 The whole vision is sweep- 
ing, thoroughgoing, and revolutionary. 
It fired a few followers with a deathless 
hope, it filled the mass of the power-pos- 
sessing class with equally deathless hate. 
The only value of life, the only meaning 
of eternity was the fuller revelation of 
God's will. The present age was an 
age dominated by its own prince, and he 
had nothing in common with Jesus (John 
14:30; 16:11). Jesus had come not to 
share his throne (Matt. 4:8-10) or dis- 
pute his supremacy in the present age, 
but to sweep the age away and establish 
the Father's reign. The ethics of Jesus 
centers about the personal purification of 
life in preparation for the coming king- 
dom. His theology is dominated by his 
revelation of the actual character of the 
Father whom he worshiped, and his reli- 
gion was the love and hope and joy 
Gospels, ad loc. 
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evoked by that Father of mercies, who 
summoned all his wandering children to 
penitence and trust. 

The Attitude of Panl 

It is perfectly evident that such a 
gospel could not be successfully watered 
down to a program of gradual political 
reform of the Roman Empire. And so 
far as Jesus organized any church it was 
only as a group of proclaimers of the 
coming kingdom. After the rejection 
and death of such a rebel against all 
earthly authority, that group started the 
life of proclamation, moved thereto by 
their triumphant faith in the resurrec- 
tion of their great leader. This resur- 
rection stamped the radicalism of Jesus 
as true. Hence the hatred of Saul of 
Tarsus. He was typical of the power- 
possessing class. Most of the modern 
descriptions of the ethics and religion of 
Jesus leave us wondering why Saul and 
the chief priests should so hate him and 
that the possessing class should kill him. 
But when we realize that Jesus rejected 
the whole social order in which they were 
so comfortable and foretold its destruc- 
tion and its ultimate damnation, and 
that with such winning tenderness and 
such convincing grace, we cease to be 
surprised. None of us like to have our 
comfortable compromises ruthlessly ex- 
posed, or to see what seem to us the 
foundations of society attacked in the 
name of religion. 

When Paul came to see in the risen 
Jesus the evidence that this age was, 
after all, passing away he also became 
the proclaimer of a messianic judgment, 
and he restlessly roamed the world seek- 
ing like the older apostles " such as were 
being saved" (Acts 2:47). But his 



vision was related in much more dis- 
tinctly Hellenistic forms, even though 
the thought itself remained thoroughly 
Jewish. No more than Jesus did Paul 
think of any gradual reform of the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, or- 
dained of God, a minister of God for 
certain purposes. Obedience to it was 
duty, and as Rome protected Paul 
against Jewish fanaticism he saw in it a 
providential "minister of God to thee for 
good" (Rom. 13:4). At the same time 
Paul obeyed God rather than man, and 
though he felt no responsibility for the 
Roman Empire as such, yet he despaired 
of it. The mystery of lawlessness was 
at work (II Thess. 3-10), and whether 
the passage moves, as seems unlikely, in 
the world of political allusion, or is a 
reference to apocalyptic hopes, it cer- 
tainly marks the strong early Christian 
sense of a coming struggle between the 
two realms of the passing age and the 
coming order. 

The Early Church and Polities 

At the same time two things were 
taking place that greatly modified the 
revolutionary attitude toward the exist- 
ent social and political order. In the 
first place, the Messiah did not come as 
soon as was expected. Men and women 
fell asleep before the coming. And, 
secondly, in spite of Rome's occasional 
persecution, on the whole her general 
attitude of tolerance and real ignorance 
of what was going on made her the fre- 
quent protector against local hate and 
persecution. Theoretically Rome was 
doomed, and when under Nero, or 
Decius, or Diocletian persecution broke 
out then the old revolutional apocalyptic 
attitude revived. But even then perse- 
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cution was generally local, officials were 
reachable by bribes or influence, and 
many found it easy to compromise. The 
fierce fanaticism of those who denounced 
their weaker brethren, and the con- 
stantly reviving narrowness of sectarian 
groups made the attitude of the respon- 
sible official church seem sane and well 
balanced, and so at last the protest 
against the social order and the existent 
world became simply a theory. The 
burden of the evangelical message was 
increasingly a call to individual purifica- 
tion, to loyalty to the Christian group 
and the proclamation of immortality. 
The group itself became a redemptive 
church, with sacraments and officers, and 
responsible for the well-being, spiritual 
and temporal, of its members. The 
separation from an evil world gives rise 
to an increasingly complex ethical casuis- 
try, and a constantly changing relation 
of the Christian to the world he lived in. 
Even Paul is met by the difficulty of 
Christians going to dinner parties where 
meat was devoted to idols and then 
eaten. What was the honest Christian 
to do ? Tertullian is deeply stirred by 
Christian soldiers bearing the crowns 
that Mithras' followers affected. The 
consciousness, however, of the entire 
contradiction between a Christian's life 
in the new age, and a soldier's profession 
is lacking. Just as the inner contradic- 
tion between the life of love and the 
relation of master to slave was not clear 
even to Paul. Politics were not the 
primary responsibility of the Christian 
groups, and so far as they touched them 
at all it was only as they touched trade 
and social life. Along one line alone 
Christian ethical consciousness marked 
the sharp contradiction between its ideal 



and those of the heathen world about it. 
The amusements of the populace, its cir- 
cus, its theaters, its dances, its excesses 
shocked and revolted men awakened to 
a sense of the redeemed life. Here in 
the middle stood the sexual interest. 
Judaism has never been ascetic, and has 
always strongly emphasized sane and 
normal attitudes toward the sexual rela- 
tionship. But the moral feeling of the 
oriental world in its revolt against such 
excesses has constantly ended in a vain 
attempt at suppression of the natural in- 
stinct itself, and has defended that sup- 
pression by a doctrine of the inherent 
evil of life. Oriental asceticism is linked 
with an entire negation of all life. This 
negation sweeps in politics also. The 
world and all its belongings are evil. It 
was therefore increasingly easy for the 
seriously minded Christians, discon- 
tented with the growing conformity of 
the Christian church to the world with- 
out, to accept the ascetic ideals of orien- 
talism and find in them the highest ex- 
pression of the Christian life and hope. 
In the acceptance of monasticism by 
the organized church a twofold attitude 
toward the state as toward the rest of 
life became inevitable. The highest 
Christian life consisted in the repudiation 
of life, with its politics, trade, marriage, 
home, amusements, and even ordinary 
conveniences. At the same time this 
was not demanded of all, and the every- 
day Christian could without peril to his 
soul accept the state and the world of 
occupations within the limits of an ill 
defined morality. The result was an 
aristocracy within the church with un- 
related ideals of holiness. At the same 
time the growing organization could not 
long remain in this really anomalous 
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situation. In the first place, conflicts 
with the state became a constant men- 
ace. Moreover, as higher social levels 
came under Christian influence the ques- 
tion was forced home: What is the rela- 
tionship of the Christian to the essen- 
tially heathen state? Then again the 
young Christian church was becoming 
increasingly dependent upon the culture 
of the heathen world about her, and she 
had to select those elements she deemed 
needful for her life and reject others 
which she felt were hostile. Now 
heathen culture centered about politics 
and statecraft. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero 
could not be even understood apart from 
their political and social inspirations. 
When Ambrose tried to translate the 
stoic code of morals into the language of 
the Christian church he was compelled 
to make many concessions to the grow- 
ing recognition of the place of the state 
and the need of heathen culture. 

Life is not dominated by reflection, 
but by purposes and interests. For the 
most part reflection only defends what 
has happened and analyzes the existing 
situation. As it happened the freedman 
class, among whom early Christianity had 
its main supporters, 1 was increasingly be- 
coming the real political power, and 
Christian bishops were the most power- 
ful figures in the community. Ambrose 
is himself an example of this growing 
political importance of the early church. 
The "age" was indeed one of vast con- 
fusion but showed no signs of passing 
away. The growing conformity to the 
world with its culture and its political 
life raised up from time to time fierce 
protests, as by the Montanists, but their 
watchwords were so ill chosen, their 



efforts so obviously divisive and impos- 
sible, that the official church had little 
difficulty in asserting herself as the ulti- 
mate authority, and in suppressing 
Marcion, the gnostics, and the still 
earlier sects. 

The Substitution of the Church 
for the State 

And yet world-flight remained in 
spite of all conformity to the really revo- 
lutionary ideal. In theory at least the 
heathen world with its statecraft and 
power was bad and was doomed. The 
flight from the world became increas- 
ingly a flight to the church, a refuge 
from the world in her sacraments and 
service. The highest guaranty of safety 
was found in a monastic seclusion from 
the world under her protection and aus- 
pices. The official church was primarily 
a religious and not either a political or 
a social institution. Yet circumstances 
forced her to recognition of the social 
and material needs of her membership 
(Acts 4:32-35; 6:1-6). The church 
became, more particularly in the West, 
an imperium in imperio, a world within 
the world, and having contact with the 
great world yet having her life within 
(John 17:15). Thus arose within her 
own life a world of politics. Leaders 
became necessary, and internal struggles 
for leadership often distracted her and 
even threatened her. Men received in 
this way training for affairs, and dis- 
covered capacity for moving their fellow- 
men in a degree that exclusion from 
formal political life made otherwise im- 
possible. No doubt the church was only 
one agency doing this. Gilds, mystery 
cults, and the management of small vil- 



1 Cf. the author's Social Setting of the Early Gospel. 
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lage localities compelled men to exercise 
their political gifts outside the world of 
official statecraft. At the same time the 
church was by far the most important of 
all these agents and was in immediate 
contact with the class to which, more 
than any other, the future belonged. 

The disintegration of the Roman Em- 
pire resulting in the gradual separation 
of the East from the West, and the still 
more gradual rise of nationalities, was in 
a sense made possible by the training in 
organization given the freedman class 
in its management of the cosmopolitan 
church Paul founded. Long before the 
fourth century, when the church had 
become a political power which the em- 
pire had to consider, the individual pro- 
vincial church was a dominant social 
factor. In Egypt rioting monks made 
Alexandrian civic affairs often difficult to 
manage. In smaller places no doubt the 
local church and local bishop were politi- 
cal figures. Tertullian about 212 (ad 
Scapulam) asserts that Christians are 
already in a majority in nearly every 
city. The fact of local persecution may 
easily have compelled the local church 
and its bishop to protect themselves by 
political activity. And yet nothing is 
more striking than the absence in the 
literary remains of any material enab- 
ling us to do more than guess at the 
relations of the local municipal churches 
to the local administration up to the time 
of Nicea. Eusebius notes that just 
before the Diocletian persecution (302) 
the rulers had committed to Christians 
the government of gentiles. 1 But before 
that time it is improbable that any very 
active part in the official life of the em- 
pire was possible for a Christian. The 



adoration paid to the imperial standard 
shut out any who were not practically 
ready for any and every compromise of 
their faith. 

The Political Triumph of 
Christianity 

At the same time political life was 
slipping rapidly into the hands of the 
very class that Christianity had done so 
much to organize and to educate. So 
that long before either the old aristoc- 
racy or the farming peasants or the city 
proletariat were even in name Christian, 
the active forces in life were really domi- 
nated by a Christian minority. True it 
is that it was no longer the Christianity 
of Jesus or Paul that reigned in the 
churches. Mystery and magic, cult, 
sacrament, and doctrinal formulae had 
taken the place of priority over trust and 
conduct, personal loyalty to the purpose 
of God, and faith in a coming era of 
loving justice and family democracy. 
Outward unity had become the chief est 
good, and a priestly order and a cen- 
tralized power were exercising the old 
legal authority against which Jesus and 
Paul had so strongly and so effectively 
protested in the case of Judaism. Yet 
there the church stood, the one cosmo- 
politan force seemingly in contact with 
the whole world of thought and action. 
Her church buildings were already at 
the time of Diocletian many and impos- 
ing. Here men gathered while the 
temples were empty. Her bishops really 
ruled, and her organization was so strong 
and so world-wide that persecution beat 
upon her in vain, and all other religious 
cults sank into relative insignificance. 
Then at last politics came wooing the 
organized church. 



1 E. E. 8. 1. 2. 



